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CHRISTIAN BRINTON is known to readers of the Review especially through 
his work in preparing the richly illustrated official catalogue with full critical and 
biographical letterpress, issued by the American-Scandinavian Society on the 
occasion of its Exhibition of Scandinavian Art. Mr. Brinton is a graduate of 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and continued his studies at Heidelberg and 
the Sorbonne. He has traveled extensively in Europe, including the Scandi- 
navian countries, which he has visited three times. He is.a regular contributor 
on art topics to leading American magazines and has prepared the catalogues of 
numerous international exhibitions, among them the exhibitions of Sorolla, 
Zuloaga, and Troubetzkoy in New York, and the exhibition of American art held 
in Berlin and Munich in 1910. 


Ho.iGer DracHMANN from his boyhood days felt the lure of the sea, and his 
favorite pastime was to play Tordenskjold and Niels Juel with his companions. ; 
He won considerable distinction as a marine painter before he realized that 
literature was his true medium of expression. In the great mass of his produc- 
tion, comprising novels, drama, poetry, and sketches, his sea stories stand out 
by virtue of their simplicity and their human quality. Drachmann’s gift as a 
lyric poet is well illustrated by his verses to Strindberg, translated for the Review 
a year ago by Norreys Jephson O’Conor. 


DaniEL KitHam Dopee, though born in Brooklyn of American parents, 
through his marriage with Astrid Pauline Mathilde von Moth, of Copenhagen, | 
became affiliated with Scandinavian interests. He is known as the author of: 
numerous magazine articles and monographs on educational and Scandinavian 
subjects and as a contributor to various encyclopedias. Since 1892 he has been 
professor of English at the University of Illinois. 


Bret Harte remains, in spite of the large number of clever Western writers 
in our day, the greatest interpreter of California life. His poems, such as “The 
Angelus” and “To San Francisco,” are American classics which should not be— 
allowed to gather dust on the library shelf. 


Maurice Francis Eean, since 1907 American minister to Denmark, has won 
the gratitude of readers of the Review by the beautiful verses on Danish subjects | 
which he has contributed from time to time. 


M. ATHERTON Leacu, of Philadelphia, is active in biographical and genealogi- 
cal work relating to American families. An article by this writer on “New. 


Sweden and Her Churches”’ appeared in the New Sweden Number of the REview 
last year. 


The Liberty Bell, which appears on the cover of the Review this month, is 
to be taken to the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco immediately 
after the celebration of Independence Day. According to one report, not sub- 
stantiated by M. Atherton Leach, who is the Review’s authority on the history 
of John Morton, it was he who rang the venerable bell when it first proclaimed 
the freedom of our country. 





From a Painting by Jonas Lie 


Tue Conquerors (CuLEBRA CuT) 
Owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Jonas Lie: A Study in Temperament 
By CuristiAN BRINTON 


THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON 
SCANDINAVIAN ARTISTS IN AMERICA 


cally old-fashioned house at Moss, in Norway, a sensitive, 
imaginative child who could scarcely have escaped becoming a 
painter, a musician, or a poet. His paternal uncle, after whom he 
was named, was one of the world’s supreme exponents of the short 
story. His aunts were composers and pianists of prominence, while 
various relatives had for generations contributed to the cultural his- 
tory of their country. That the boy’s father was a civil engineer and 
his mother an American from New England was fortunate. So 
marked an artistic bias doubtless needed a touch of the practical in 
order to supply that balance without which such temperaments not 
infrequently succumb to mere ineffectual emotionalism. 
Shortly following his birth the family removed to Christiania. It 
was the lad’s first wish to become a musician, in which he was encour- 


Sealy old-fas over three decades ago there was born in a typi- 
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From a Painting by Jonas Lie 
Winp-Swept 


aged by his aunt, Erika Lie Nissen, an eloquent portrait of whom by 
Werenskiold may be seen in the National Gallery. Circumstances, 
however, conspired to alter his intention. At the age of twelve we 
find him studying the elements of drawing and composition under no 
less a master than Christian Skredsvig, who was a lifelong friend of 
the family. With the death of his father and the consequent breaking 
up of his home the boy was sent to Paris, where he passed a memorable 
year with his uncle, who was then living at 11 Avenue de la Grande 
Armée. Jonas Lie’s Paris house was for a generation the recognized 
headquarters of the Scandinavian colony in the French capital. The 
Saturday evening gatherings included Ibsen, Bjérnson, Grieg, Sind- 
ing, Georg Brandes, and other brilliant visitors and expatriates. Their 
host was that winter engaged upon “ Niobe,” from which he would 
occasionally read sample chapters to the assembled guests. His 
youthful, aspiring namesake, though taking scant part in such pro- 
ceedings, was nevertheless vividly impressed by the stormy, epoch- 
making figures who came and went, and who always carried with 
them the atmosphere of the vigorous-thinking, deep-feeling Nordland. 
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Still bent upon becoming an artist, the lad attended a French school 
by day and his drawing classes during the evening. The twelve- 
month soon passed, at the end of which he found himself faring west- 
ward across the sea, where he was destined to make his future home 
among his mother’s kinsfolk. 

It would be superfluous to chronicle the struggles that marked 
the initial years of Jonas Lie’s existence in America. Though still a 
young man, he has been made the hero of innumerable adventures 
and vicissitudes, some authentic, others merely picturesque. What 
chiefly concerns us is the fact that while still scarcely twenty he began 
exhibiting at the National Academy of Design, in New York, certain 
tense, dramatic nature interpretations, which immediately enlisted 
the interest of press and public. From the outset the painter revealed 
himself the possessor of a distinctly marked: individuality and a 
capacity for definitely characterized pictorial expression. Undeni- 
ably crude and lacking in sensuous charm, these canvases were force- 
ful and positive to a degree all too rare with beginners. About bleak 
hilltop the wind really blew. Bits of burnished sky were darkened by 
fast-scudding storm-clouds, while under foot sparse patches of snow 


From a Painting by Jonas Lie 
Winter Day 
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formed patterns that not only satisfied the eye but also stirred the 
sensibilities. A new note had been struck in American painting, and 
it is a satisfaction to record that it did not pass unrecognized. 

Each successive season marked a more pronounced affirmation of 
Jonas Lie’s esthetic personality. He conquered his place in the local 
and provincial exhibitions rapidly and with salutary assurance. His 
canvases, while of modest dimensions, showed power and conveyed a 
sense of the elemental spirit of nature and natural scene. They of 
course betrayed certain inadequacies. The precise feeling for 
actuality or the particular effect desired did not always emerge with 
sufficient clarity, yet the impulse was consistently virile and stimulat- 
ing. Still, it must not be assumed that Lie blossomed into a full- 
fledged artist directly he gained our shores. It was while attending 
the Ethical Culture School founded by Dr. Felix Adler, a veritable 
pioneer in the field of vocational training, that the young man was 
encouraged to persevere in his desire to become a painter. Evening 
work at the National Academy of Design and later in the classes of 
the Art Students’ League served to give him that preliminary disci- 


From a Painting by Jonas Lie 
Tue Crry Ice-Bounp 
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From a Painting by Jonas Lie 
MorNING ON THE River. Owned by the Memorial Gallery, Rochester, New York 


pline without which talent seldom expresses itself with the requisite 
professional impress. While still an Academy pupil he sent to one 
of the current exhibitions a small picture entitled ‘‘The Grey Day,” 
painted at Rockaway Beach. Greatly to his surprise and satisfaction 
it was accepted and hung, and from thence dates Jonas Lie’s regular 
appearance in American art circles. 

It is the intention of the Review graciously and generously to 
confide to future generations the task of compiling a list of the medals 
and awards which Jonas Lie’s efforts have secured for him during the 
succeeding interval, and also of computing the number of institutions 
which possess examples of his work. It is rather the spirit of the man 
and his art which we shall endeavor herewith to indicate and possibly 
to interpret. In order to do this one must bear constantly in mind 
the fact of his dual racial heritage and the circumstances of his birth 
and development. With the exception of two more or less extended 
visits to his native land, Lie’s entire artistic existence has been passed 
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From a Painting by Jonas Lie 
Tue Pata or Gotp. Owned by J. W. Phillips 


in the country of his adoption. The scenes that have greeted his 
eyes and enlisted his sympathies have been essentially American. 
Beginning with his first canvas, the material has indeed been mainly 
chosen from New York and its immediate vicinity. What may be 
termed the metropolitan district has furnished him with the major 
portion of his subject-matter. 

Determined to paint only that which was in consonance with his 
feelings and temperament, he sketched by turns the rugged beauty 
of the Palisades, the teeming water-front, or the massive piers and 
soaring spans of the Brooklyn Bridge. In this vigorous, clearly 
defined programme the human element plays but an insignificant part. 
Nature it is that stirs his soul, and into nature he injects an ardor and 
impetuosity which are indubitably a product of the creative imagina- 
tion. Jonas Lie is not and never could become a mere realist. To 
attain the illusion of reality is by no means the aim and end of his 
effort. It is rather the romance of reality which these canvases sug- 
gest. Lie does not treat nature photographically or symbolically, 
but emotionally. His sense of rhythm, of the ceaseless vibration of 
all things visible and invisible, is particularly strong. His regard 
for design is sturdy and explicit, and his choice of color rigorously 
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restricted to the theme in hand. It is not the faithful transcription 
of a given scene which he achieves. It is a highly specialized, a 
frankly individualized, version of something seen, remembered, and 
recreated upon canvas. The art of Jonas Lie is, in brief, a fusion 
upon fairly even terms of observation and imagination. His keen 
eve for fact is reinforced by a generous fund of sheer emotional fervor. 

If Jonas Lie is not a realist, still less is he a sentimentalist. 
When the young Norwegian-American first began to exhibit in New 
York the venerable Fontainebleau-Barbizon tradition and the esthetic 
anemia which emanated from Whistler were enjoying the fullest 
measure of popularity. A certain standardized sentimentality char- 
acterized the production of the large majority of our native landscape 
painters. It was the fashion to soothe rather than to stimulate. 
While it is true that the impressionistic formula had helped not a 
little to clarify the local palette, most of our artists adhered faithfully 
to a single, unobtrusive key. They still painted smoothly, hesitating 


From a Painting by Jonas Lie 


New York 
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From a Painting by Jonas Lie 
Tue Heaventy Host 


to employ broken color or vigorous contrast. Jonas Lie, however, 
was quick to ally himself with the younger element who expressed 
themselves with more breadth and freedom of stroke. Subdued, 
tonalistic effects did not appeal to his restless nature. And in this 
way he escaped the seduction of sentiment on the one hand, just as, 
on the other, he avoided the sterile slavery of mere nature imitation. 

In Lie’s somewhat insistent struggle for self-expression in paint 
two events stand out as being of capital importance. One was an 
extended sojourn in his home country, the other a few months’ visit 
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to the scene of America’s mightiest mechanistic achievement—the 
Panama Canal. He returned from Norway deeper in feeling and out- 
look than when he left these active but unimaginative shores. One 
could readily discern in his work a new force, a more exalted sense of 
actuality. Busy, down-town streets congested with humanity and 
flanked by tall buildings seemed to suggest huge canyons. Great 
bridges appeared to spring boldly into an uncharted future, while the 
countless lights of this truly incandescent community flared forth with 
fresh magic. It was not that New York had become less positive; it 
is merely that he had learned to look upon it with new poetry. 
Hitherto hidden forces came to the surface of the young man’s con- 
sciousness. The mountains and fjords of his native land, so steeped 
in legend, so eloquent of natural, not to say supernatural, suggestion, 
appeared to find their parallel in a city the artistic possibilities of 
which no painter has thus far completely grasped. 

Jonas Lie’s experience along the Panama Canal was of somewhat 
similar character. Other artists had been upon the scene before, yet 
none had treated the theme with the requisite combination of observa- 
tion and imaginative insight. There is no gainsaying the difficulties 
of such a task. The temptation to be too topographical, too pedan- 
tically accurate, on the one side, or of abandoning oneself to mere pic- 
torial impressionism on the other, is manifest. Lie wisely chose a 
middle course. Sufficiently veracious as a record of conditions just 
before the water was admitted, his Panama cycle possesses as well a 
dominant emotional appeal. Any one may readily recognize the par- 
ticular sights and scenes which these canvases depict, and few can 
escape the thrill, the underlying personal fervor, which animates the 
work as a whole. The age-old battle of man against natural fatality 
is here given fresh setting. And yet while the weapons are novel, the 
conflict remains fundamentally the same. Nature seems as before 
consciously to resist, to resent man’s presumption in trying to subju- 
gate her. This is the drama you find portrayed upon the canvases 
of Jonas Lie. And while they may lack the accent of assured mas- 
tery, they are undeniably free, vigorous, and inspiriting. 

The man whose brush gives new poetry to modern urban life and 
aspiration, and fresh power and significance to latter-day industrial 
effort, leads an earnest, retiring existence. He is notably fond of 
music, and when not in his studio or sketching out of doors may 
usually be found at a symphony concert. In conversation he is 
alert, incisive, and gifted with a keen sense of logic and proportion. 
“Color,” he holds, “is the chief medium through which we attain 
pictorial expression; but color must be interpretative, not imitative. 
In order to produce lasting work,” he continued, “‘the actual, visual 
impression we derive from nature should be less forceful, less vivid, 
than the accompanying mental impression.”” On another occasion he 
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From a Painting by Jonas Lie 
FIisHERMEN’S Return. Owned by the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


was moved to exclaim, “I do not attempt voluntarily to symbolize 
nature, but in portraying nature to impart a sense of what is within 
and what is beyond.” 

You have in these few detached sentences, recalled quite at 
random, the psychology of Jonas Lie’s art. Although maturing 
apace, he remains, and doubtless always will remain, something of a 
visionary as well as a painter endowed with a wholesome regard for 
form, substance, tint, and tone. The Norse lad believing implicitly in 
Draug and Trold has been supplemented by an American who has 
already achieved a substantial measure of recognition. And still, 
while he has obviously undergone certain changes, it cannot be said 
that he has cast off that century-old imaginative sensibility which is 
perhaps his most distinctive characteristic. 

It is interesting to contemplate the future of such an artist as 
Jonas Lie. Just how far he should adapt himself to local ideals and 
conditions, and just how valiantly he should resist the relentless 
process of Americanization, are indeed delicate questions. They are 
questions that must be faced not alone by Scandinavian-Americans 
but by all those of finer nature who flock to these shores. With men 
of letters the problem is less complicated, for the gift of detachment is 
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possessed by them in a far greater degree. With the painter, the 
success of whose efforts depends upon a protracted study of malieu 
as well as an innately personal vision, the situation is more difficult. 
Whether in his bungalow on Watchung Mountain, built in the 
style of a typical Norwegian bjelkestue, from whence he surveys the 
cities of Plainfield, Westfield, and Elizabeth, and the quaint roofs and 
spires of old New Brunswick, or hidden snugly away at Waage in the 
sub-arctic solitude of Gudbrandsdalen, Jonas Lie remains essentially 
the same. To see him in either place, or, indeed, in his Manhattan 
studio, you would not be disposed to fear for the preservation of his 
personality. Like the man himself, his pictorial utterance is eloquent 
and decisive. He will doubtless go far along the road toward a 
complete and convincing self-enunciation. He will chant in paint a 
part, at least, of that stirring saga of our ceaseless effort to achieve 


something—that mighty hymn to force which has no parallel in the 
world’s history. 





The Dead Man’s Boots 


By Hoitcer DracHMANN 
Translated from the Danish by Hanna Astrup Larsen 


just the way I am telling you. I don’t know if he was a Ger- 

man or an Englishman, or he may have been Dutch, for he 
couldn’t talk, at least not that I know of.’’ 

As usual, there were several people speaking at once in the little 
fisherman’s cabin, but when Ole Yvensen began, the others stopped to 
listen. One of them shoved himself along the bench, saying, “‘ What 
is it, Ole?” 

“You might have listened and you would have known,”’ said Ole. 
“But have you any tobacco?” 

He had. Ole got his tobacco and filled his pipe. Then he began 
at the beginning again. 

“It was the dead man that washed ashore here, what we call a 
beach-washer. It is a long time ago, thirty years, I should say, and 
at that time there was codfish right outside here. I was out in the 
boat with Jens Split and a fellow called Hans, who went to America 
and was drowned there afterwards. Jens and I were standing aft 
and hauling at the nets, and Hans was rowing. All at once the lines 
tightened. 

*** Now haul away,’ said I. 

***She’s heavy,’ said Jens. ‘What the deuce is it?’ 

***Haul away,’ said I, ‘and you'll find out.’ 

“‘He pulled, and I got the trough ready, for I thought it was a 
very large fish. 

***Look at him,’ said Jens, who was pulling with all his might. I 
turned my head, and there was first the crook of an arm with a hand 
rising out of the water, then the breast and a bit of the chin with a 
beard under it. Then the chin and the breast went down again, for 
there was another hook that had caught the breeches, and then a 
pair of boots knocked against the side of the boat. 

*** What became of him?’ asked Jens, who had loosed the lines. 

**T told him to pull in again, but carefully. Then the thing came 
up for the second time, stiff and long, standing almost straight up and 
down in the water. 

***Let him go,’ cried Hans from his place. 

***Shall we let him go?’ asked Jens, who was still holding the line. 

**T looked at him and then I looked at the boat, and I said: ‘ After 
all, he is a human being.’ 

“Well, we got him to the edge of the boat and pulled him in. A 
great deal of water ran from him and he was a little hard to handle, 


Py ¥ WAS just this way—have you any tobacco with you?—it was 
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rather flabby in the back, like a dead fish, but we managed to prop 
him up in the fore part of the boat, with his face turned to us. 

“There he sat. The sun was low, and it shone right into his face. 
While we were pulling at the lines and every once in a while took a 
fish from the hook, we couldn’t help turning our heads to look at him, 
sitting there with his face set toward us. 

‘Hans, who was rowing, got a queer, itching feeling in the back 
of his head. He shoved himself back and forth and every little while 
he looked forward over his shoulder. 

*** What are you looking at, Hans?’ I asked. 

‘Hans did not answer, but began to whistle. 

*“** A fisherman doesn’t whistle in his boat,’ said I. 

“Jens said: ‘It seems to me the fellow over there is staring at us.’ 

‘“** Nonsense,’ said I. ‘How can a dead man stare?’ 

‘A little later Jens again said that the dead man was staring at 
us, and Hans began to shuffle again. Then, just as we had pulled in 
the last part of the lines, Hans bent down and grabbed a large star- 
fish from the bottom of the boat, turned and slapped it right in the 
face of the beach-washer. 

***'You shouldn’t have done that, Hans,’ said I. 

***Perhaps not,’ he said, ‘but you hadn’t needed to take him on 
board. Every time I look over my shoulder I see him staring at 
me, and it isn’t a pleasant sensation at all, especially not when you 
feel it in the back of your head.’ 

“Well, at sunset we got in to the landing-place, and there were 
people standing there, and they cried to us: ‘What kind of a fellow 
have you got there?’ 

“We didn’t answer before we had turned the boat. Then we 
jumped out and pulled it in, and the others lent a hand, for we always 
help each other where there is no harbor. When we had the keel upon 
the sand I said to those who were standing around: ‘ Now you can see 
for yourselves.’ 

“They all wanted to know, and old Niels the cook asked if he 
had a watch or anything like that. 

“*We never thought of that,’ I said, and tried to unbutton his 
jacket, but the pilot-master told me that I must not do that before 
the police or, anyway, the customs controller had been there. 

‘**T didn’t suppose there was any duty on such a one,’ said Hans, 
lifting him a little. People began to laugh and that made Hans so 
frisky that he began to do all kinds of monkey tricks with him. 

‘**T don’t like to see you do that, and I think you'll be sorry for 
it,” said I. 

“Then Hans left him alone. The controller of customs came 
steaming like a horse, with the coat of his uniform buttoned awry 
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over his stomach, he was in sucha hurry. It was not often that there 
was anything for him to stick his nose in. 

“What merchandise have you got on board?’ he cried. 

***You can see for youself, sir, said I. But Jens had thrown a 
tarpaulin over the man in the boat when the pilot-master said that 
we didn’t dare touch him. The controller of customs came right 
up to the boat, snorting like a whale, sneezing and spitting and wip- 
ing his face with the stiff red handkerchief that was always hanging 
out behind his uniform. 

*** Well, my men, what kind of pickings have you got today?’ he 
said, quite pleasantly. 

***Tt’s not exactly pickings, sir,’ said I. 

Nonsense, Ole. I suppose you have been smuggling a little, 
but when the king gets what is coming to him and you show the 
proper respect for the law, there is no harm in that.’ 

*“Nor was there. So the controller of customs pulled away the 
tarpaulin, and there he stood with it in his hand, looking at the 
stranger in the boat. The beach-washer didn’t say a word. He had 
a good excuse. The man of law didn’t say anything, either; he was 
rather surprised. 

“*The devil! He stinks.’ He kicked the tarpaulin over him 
again. That was not particularly polite, I thought, for he was a 
human being, after all, even if he was dead. 

“The controller of customs said we must put a watch over him 
and send for the police or the town judge or the district judge or the 
magistrate or the clerk or the deuce knows whom else, to see that 
the man was quite dead and everything else as it should be, that he 
didn’t bring the cholera, and if he had love-letters or pawn tickets 
by which we could tell who he was. 

“So we kept watch over him with two muskets and a sword in 
a sheath. As evening came, people disappeared from the beach. 
About half past nine the controller of customs came along to inspect 
us before he went to bed. I was the oldest, so I had the sword and 
made the other two stand at attention with the muskets when he 
hove in sight, and that pleased him. I asked him if I might send 
Hans to the inn for something in a bottle. 

‘**In a bottle—on the watch? Are you crazy?’ he cried. 

*** Well, all right,’ I said, quietly. ‘Then we won’t, but the night 
is long and chilly at this time of the year.’ 

*** When you are on watch you don’t feel the cold,’ he said. 

“The minute he was out of the way Jens and Hans stuck their 
muskets down in the boat where the beach-washer was sitting and 
got ready to go. 

: *** Where are you off to?’ said I, holding out my sword in front of 
them. 
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“*Take away that butter-spoon,’ said Hans. ‘You might know 
I am going for something to keep us awake.’ 

‘*“When he came back we divided up so that the two of us had 
watch below, while the third walked up and down with the sword. I 
took first watch, and the other two snuggled on the lee side of a 
sand-dune and covered up with a piece of a sail. It would have been 
more comfortable in the boat under the tarpaulin, but somehow they 
didn’t feel like it, on account of the stranger fellow there. 

‘**The moon rose and shone on the water and on the beach and on 
the tarpaulin that covered the beach-washer. I walked up and down 
with the sword under my arm and my hands in my pockets. I 
looked out to sea and wondered about what kind of a wind we would 
get in the morning, and then I looked at the boat and the fellow 
under the tarpaulin and I thought of the troubles of this life, especially 
for the sailor, who is never sure of the end when he is at the 
beginning. The more I thought of it, the more my task seemed to 
weigh on me, and I was glad Hans had got the bottle filled so I could 
get something to hearten me up. I went over to him and pulled the 
bottle out of his coat pocket. I took a swallow and was going to 
return it, when Hans opened his eyes and said: 

**Help yourself; don’t be bashful.’ 

“*T thought you slept, Hans,’ said I. ‘It’s a cold night. How 
do you like your bed?’ 

***Tt’s confounded uncomfortable,’ said Hans, ‘and it’s all on 
account of that beach-washer. Why didn’t you let him go as I told 
you to?’ 

‘**But Lord bless you, Hans, I’ve got human feelings.’ 

***If he could only do us some good,’ said Hans, and then he sat 
straight up and we looked at each other. ‘Do you know what I 
have been lying here and thinking of?’ said Hans. 

‘*“*Maybe I can guess. Do you know what I am thinking of, 
Hans?’ 

***Not his boots, is it?’ said Hans. He got up and began to slap 
his arms together. 

“We went over to the boat and Hans lifted the tarpaulin. ‘They 
are good boots,’ he said. 

**Don’t,’ said I. 

‘***T would take my oath that no one has noticed whether he had 
boots or not,’ said Hans. 

““T went over to Jens to see if he was still sleeping, and when I 
came back to the boat and saw the boots wet and shiny in the moon- 
light, I don’t deny that I thought they were good boots. 

***No, it won’t work,’ said I]. ‘He is a human being, even if he is 
dead, and his clothes are his own, and when we take them we are 
stealing.’ 
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***Is he a human being?’ cried Hans. ‘No, a human being is one 
that’s alive, like you and me. When you're dead you’re nothing— 
dust and clay, as the minister says, and nothing can’t possibly own 
anything.’ 

“*T stood and pondered over this for a few moments, but I couldn’t 
get my bearings. 

***See here,’ said Hans. ‘If we took his watch or his papers—if 
he has any—that would be stealing. Those things belong to the 
big bugs that are coming tomorrow to poke their noses into all that. 
But a beach-washer must be buried in the clothes he is wearing. If 
you don’t know that much, I do, and why should we let the worms 
eat those good new boots?’ 

“*T rubbed the back of my head, and then I said: * But who should 
have the boots, you or I? It wouldn’t do any good to divide them, 
surely.’ 

*“Hans looked at me. ‘We might raffle them.’ He picked up a 
handful of pebbles. ‘Odd or even?’ 

***No, I don’t want to,’ said I, and left him. 

*“*Then I want to,’ said Hans. 

‘“**Give me your bottle, Hans.’ 

**T took a good swallow, and then we went over to the boat and 
tackled him. Hans took off the tarpaulin, and I grabbed his leg. 

“**Do you suppose we can get it off?’ I whispered to Hans. 

***What the devil are you doing?’ said Jens behind us. 

‘*“We both jumped up and looked at Jens, who was sitting up on 
the sand. ‘It won’t do,’ I whispered to Hans. ‘Jens is as leaky as 
a new tub.’ 

*** We're looking at the beach-washer,’ said I. 

**T went over to Hans, but he was just as scared as I was. He 
lay down by the side of Jens without saying anything. When I went 
to put the tarpaulin over the beach-washer again the moon was 
shining right into his face just as the sun had done before, and it 
seemed to me as if he was looking at me and saying, ‘ You thief, you 
thief.’ It made me feel very queer, for I had never in my life before 
thought of robbing any one of what belonged to him, nor have I done 
it since, but this seemed a peculiar case, for, after all, he had no use 
for the boots. Anyway, I bent over him and I said: 

**T’m sorry, shipmate, for what I meant to do. You keep your 
boots, and good-night to you. If the codfishing is tolerable this year 
I guess I'll make enough to get a pair of new boots without stealing 
from a dead comrade.’ 

“Then I put back the tarpaulin, and I felt somehow as if he must 
be resting better, now that he was sure of keeping what belonged to 
him. 
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‘When my watch was over I waked Hans. ‘What about the 
boots?’ he said. 

***What God has united let no man put asunder,’ said I. And I 
believe that made an impression on him, for there were no boots lost 
that night. When the controller of customs came in the morning, we 
stood at attention in the bright sunlight. 

*** Anything happened on the watch?’ he asked. 

Nothing worth mentioning,’ I answered, and Hans and I looked 
at each other with our tongue in our cheek and one eye pinched to- 
gether. 

**At noon the magistrate came in a carriage with a clerk and some 
gentlemen with him. The magistrate pointed to us and explained 
that we were fishermen, and one of the gentlemen took a watch-glass 
from his pocket and stuck it in his eye and stared at us. The magis- 
trate asked questions and explained to the gentlemen, who seemed 
very fine gentlemen, indeed. I thought they must be foreigners, 
since they had to have everything explained, but they spoke Danish 
just like the rest of us, so I suppose they had never seen fishermen 
before. One of them wrote something in a book, so I suppose he had 
a poor memory. 

“We turned all his pockets, but found nothing but a leather purse, 
so wet that it was falling to pieces. The magistrate put gloves on and 
turned it over. There was a German bank-note worth about seven 


eee 


Danish dollars, a piece of an English letter which the magistrate said 
there was no sense in, and some Dutch copper coins. 


eee 


That wasn’t much,’ said the magistrate, and it wasn’t. Then 
he gave orders about the funeral and drove away. 

“In the afternoon the beach-washer was buried on the beach. 
The curate threw three shovelfuls of dirt on him, and we fishermen 
took our caps off and looked down and said nothing. I remember 
feeling glad that he had his boots, though perhaps they wouldn’t 
do him much good in the place he was going to. Then the curate 
went away, but it seemed to me a pity that a poor, shipwrecked sailor 
should be sent away without a word. Jens was pulling at his breeches 
and looking around, and I could see that he was thinking of the same 
thing, so I said: ‘ Lift your rudder.’ 

‘*So Jens stepped forward with his cap in his hand and said: ‘ Listen 
to me, boys. I may get in trouble for this, but I am going to say it, 
anyway, that I think he who is anchored here ought to take with 
him a good word from those who towed him into harbor and from 
those who saw him made fast to the wharf. A farmer has the bed 
where he is to give up his breath right before his eyes all his life, but 
a sailor or a fisherman never knows where he will lie. And he who is 
moored here, we don’t know where he came from, but we can give 
him a kind thought and maybe a little wooden cross and a fence 
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around his grave, if we each do our part. And when I or Hans or 
Ole or Per get into trouble and are drifted on a strange shore, we hope 
that other sailors or fishermen will do the same to us as we are doing 
to him—though we don’t know who he is and may never get thanks 
for it; for that is the way it ought to be between fishermen. And now 
may God rest his soul.’ 

***Amen,’ said the pilot-master, and we all repeated ‘Amen.’ 

“So he was buried. And Jens always got along very well, and 
the year after Hans was drowned off the American coast. And I 
have been dragging along with my rheumatism ever since. But I’ve 
often thought of the beach-washer and his boots.” 


A Strindberg Evening in Chicago 


By Dante. KitHam DopcEe 


A spacious room, with airy windows high 
And massy chairs of simple mission style, 


Big rugs and paneling dark and dim, 

A friendly company of thirty men, 

Led by a Norseman from a neighboring town. 
And one of them, of ample Swedish build, 
Relates the tale of Strindberg’s wondrous art. 
His accents cease and on the silence falls 

A story told in English of the skald 

Who bared his bosom to a curious world 

And gave his secrets to all those would hear. 
And then an actor, with melodious voice, 

That trembles to the poet’s slightest touch, 

Fills every recess of the listening room 

With haunting sweetness of the Swedish tongue. 
Last, all the thirty join in hearty song 

Of Bellman, Lange-Miller and of Grieg. 

The echoes of the Northland melodies 
Reverberate, while each heart is overcharged 
With thoughts of Denmark, Norway, Sweden there 
In busy young Chicago's City Club. 

We left the room, the joyous meeting o'er, 

But fresh the thoughts and deep impressed the love 
Of those dear countries that we met to praise. 





Sweden Lights the Panama Canal 


HE Panama Canal from end to end is 

illuminated by a string of brilliant 

lamps, which light themselves at sun- 
set and put themselves out when the sun 
rises again. This marvelous fairy-tale of 
modern science is due to the efforts of Swed- 
ish engineers to find some economical means 
of lighting their long, sparsely populated 
coast. The reefs and narrow inlets are a 
menace to skippers and fishermen, but the 
expense of engaging lighthouse keepers and 
providing them with the means of livelihood 
was so great that many dangerous points 
must necessarily be left unguarded. 

The discovery that acetone dissolves great quantities of acetylene 
formed the basis of the invention by which Gustaf Dalén created his 
boon to mariners, the self-tending lamp. It afforded a practical and 
economical means of transporting large amounts of this highly illu- 
minant gas; the Aga gas accumulator, which was finally evolved, 
contains one hundred times its own volume of gas and is at the same 
time safe and non-explosive. Instead of needing constant attention, 
it can be fixed to burn for a year or even a longer time without being 
touched. The Aga flashlight apparatus makes it possible to give the 
marine lights a distinctive character by producing flashes of any 
desired duration or combination. As the flash character now gener- 
ally adopted requires the flame to burn for only one-tenth of the time, 
this means great economy. Most marvelous of all to the layman is 
the sun-valve, which extinguishes the light during the day, thus 
further diminishing gas consumption. 

The lighthouse of Gasfeten on a little reef at the entrance to 
Ronneby in Sweden was the first in which the Aga light was installed. 
This was in 1904, and the experiment proved so satisfactory that it 
has since been adopted practically all over the world. Lighthouses 
and buoys have been placed where it was impossible for even the 
most hardy keeper to live. Difficult passages like the Straits of 
Magellan, where dangers known and unknown lurked in the way of 
the sailor, have had their haunting terrors dispelled by light. The 
most brilliant triumph of the Aga lamp, however, came when it was 
chosen in competition with all known lighting systems to guide the 
ships of the world through the new Atlantic-Pacific highway. 





The Angelus 


HEARD AT THE MISSION DOLORES, SAN FRANCISCO, 1868 


By Bret Harte 


Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tinging the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance! 


I hear your call, and see the sun descending 
On rock and wave and sand, 

As down the coast the Mission voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Within the circle of your incantation 
No blight nor mildew falls; 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambition 
Passes those airy walls. 


Borne on the swell of your long waves receding 
I touch the farther Past,— 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last! 


Before me rise the dome-shaped Mission towers, 
The white Presidio; 

The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of snow. 


Once more I see Portala’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 

And past the headland, northward slowly drifting 
The freighted galleon. 


O solemn bells! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old,— 

O twinkling bells! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold! 


Your voices break and falter with the darkness— 
Break, falter and are still; 

And veiled and mystic, like the Host descending, 
The sun sinks from the hill! 





“THou Drawest ALL THINGs, SMALL AND GREAT, TO THEE BESIDE THE WESTERN GATE” 


The North at the Golden Gate 


HE everlasting thirst of humanity for warmth and light, for 

gold and the wealth that glows into life under a tropical sun has 

drawn men in the trail of the sunset ever since our forefathers 
beached their dragon ships on the shores of Vinland. It lured 
Columbus to follow his glittering vision of the Indies, to which the 
way has now been opened, and fired Balboa to press on through 
swamp and jungle until the Pacific was spread at his feet. Four 
hundred years ago he conceived the idea of the canal which it has 
taken the highest engineering skill of our day to build, but the Church 
deemed it a sin to separate what God had united, and his great idea 
was forgotten for centuries. The Panama-Pacific Exposition com- 
memorates at once Balboa’s discovery of the Western Ocean and the 
realization of the dream which his own age thought chimerical and 
sinful. 


Thou drawest all things, small and great, 
To thee beside the Western gate, 


wrote Bret Harte in his prophetic hymn to San Francisco, more than 
a generation ago. Yet one cannot think of the city of the Golden 
Gate in terms of the melting-pot; it is rather a diadem in which every 
race has set its precious gem entwined by gold in curious designs of 
Orient and Occident. The luxuriant fancies of China and Japan 
vitalize the art of California. The heavy surge of the Pacific brings 
the warmth of the tropics, and the romance of the sea, long since fled 
from the ocean ferries of the Atlantic, still lingers on the water-front 
of San Francisco. There the great square-rigged ships rest from 
their world-encircling, and there the whaler brings his odoriferous 
products from the Arctic, while the shining new Japanese liner follows 
in the wake of the weird Chinese junks that used to dot the bay with 
their wing-shaped sails. 
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Some Natives or CALIFORNIA AT THE EXPOSITION 


All the races that have blended to form a Western civilization are 
pictured in the Court of the Universe at the Exposition. There are 
the Spanish conquerors, whose blood is still a burning drop in the 
veins of California, and with them the cowled Franciscan fathers, 
meek emissaries of One whose kingdom was not of this world. From 
the East come the Indian scout and the pioneer driving his slow wagon 
over the plain, from Asia the Hindu and the slant-eyed Mongolian. 
California herself invites the world to meet in the Host Building of 
the Exposition, fashioned after the old Missions, with gray walls and 
round-arched porticoes. In its “‘forbidden garden” of black cypress 
one might almost expect to meet one of the padres who gave the State 
its store of legends and its string of Spanish names as smooth as pearls. 

Color is perhaps that which distinguishes this City of the Sun 
from other world expositions. Ivory and jade and copper red and 
cerulean blue are blended so skillfully that they seem to have been 
softened by sun and time. Western architects raised the Tower of 
Jewels to five hundred feet, but Eastern color sense tipped it with 
green jade and encrusted it with jewels. The Palace of Machinery, 
the largest of the eleven great buildings of the Exposition, is a temple 
of applied science, but the State of the Big Trees could not brook the 
idea of the chilly lath and plaster vaults usually set aside for such 
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exhibits. It raised instead a veritable cathedral with huge arches 
and cross-beams and pillars, all of softly tinted wood with the yellow 
sunlight filtering in through stained glass. 

When the war began, it was feared that the belligerents would 
withdraw from participation in the Fair, but Californians reflected 
that after all only one in thirty of all the people in the world is a 
European, and that the lands circling the Pacific could produce an 
Exposition without Europe. But Europe came to the Golden Gate in 
even greater strength than the management had expected, and there 
are in all forty foreign nations represented by special buildings. 

It was fitting that Scandinavia should take part in this great 
muster of nations. Spanish, Portuguese, and English explorers 
braved the ghost ships and the rocks of the Horn and steered their 
galleons northward along the coast, but a Dane, Vitus Behring, gave 
his name to the strait that separates America from Asia. Moreover, 
it is only a few years ago that the battleships, ranged in the Bay of 
San Francisco, like great white swans, made obeisance to Amundsen’s 
Gjéa, the little Ugly Duckling that had come through the Northwest 
Passage. As seafaring nations, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark are 
deeply interested in the opening of the Panama Canal, but the expense 
of an adequate representation was a serious consideration and would 
perhaps have been prohibitive but for the aid of the Scandinavians in 
America. 

The Denmark building has been in a peculiar sense a labor of love 
and is, in fact, the only building at the Exposition which has been 
raised entirely by private subscription. Danish-Americans in every 
walk of life have sent their gifts, large or small, to swell the sum col- 
lected by a committee organized in San Francisco several years ago. 
In the spring of 1913 the site was selected, and the red and white flag of 
Denmark was dropped 
on the spot from an air- 
ship, in memory of the 
first Danebrog which 
fell from heaven — so 
the old legend says— 
to cheer the troops of 
King Valdemar. On 
the opening day of the 
Exposition the com- 
pleted building was pre- 
sented by the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. 

James Madison, to Con- 
sul Otto Wadsted, who 


accepted itfor Denmark. Tue DENMARK BUILDING, SUGGESTIVE OF KRONBORG 
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The Norway Building sprang into being in the enthusiasm of the 
Centennial year. ~The Storting had already refused to make an 
appropriation, but upon the urgent request of the committee in San 
Francisco, decided:to reconsider the question. In July, 1914, the 
Storting voted 100,000 kroner to be applied to a building and exhibits, 
provided that the Norwegians in America would raise an additional 
sum of $50,000. The Norwegian-American Auxiliary was formed 
with this purpose and, under the leadership of its president, Reverend 
E. M. Stensrud, did such energetic work that the building was com- 
pleted in the course of a few months. 

The initiative to the Swedish participation was taken by the 
Swedish-American Patriotic League and the weekly paper Vestkiisten 
in San Francisco, which published a special edition in order to bring 
the matter before the Government in Sweden. The Riksdag, in 1911, 
appropriated the sum of 600,000 kronor, which has been augmented by 
generous gifts from Swedish-Americans. The chairman of the Exhi- 
bition Committee is Dr. A. O. Lindstrém in San Francisco. By a 
special permission from the management of the Exposition the Swedes 
are allowed to gather all their exhibits, with the exception of their 
paintings and sculpture, under their own roof, but in so doing they 
have renounced the privilege of competing for prizes. 

As the three buildings stand completed, not far apart on the 
Avenue of Nations, they all have so marked an individuality that 
they can well hold their own in that splendid display. The 
Denmark Building, designed by the architects Anton Rosen and 
Tyge Hvass, has borrowed features from various castles, but is per- 
haps chiefly suggestive of Kronborg, with its gray walls and shimmer- 
ing copper roof. The two bronze statues over the entrance repre- 
senting young men blowing the /ur, a characteristic old Danish instru- 
ment, are reproductions from those on the City Hall in Copenhagen. 
A replica of the thousand-year-old rune-stone of Jellinge, the war- 
rior’s grave in the garden, and the tiny moat, carry out the idea of 
the old castle. The rooms within are fitted out with the sober 
elegance and intimate charm of the Danish home and are decorated 
with porcelains by Bing and Gréndahl, and paintings by Exner and 
Dalsgaard. In the outer hall the visitor’s eye is met by the inscrip- 
tion: “‘Danmark er dog min moder; forvist jeg kommer igjen.” 

The exhibits from Denmark are to be found in the Palace of 
Varied Industries. The Royal Copenhagen Porcelain and Fayence, 
Kihler’s Art Pottery, and Ipsen’s terra cotta occupy considerable space 
and have been a revelation to Californians. Tapestries, embroidery, 
leather, hammered silver, and various other forms of artistic handi- 
craft have also attracted attention. An example of Danish tradi- 
tions continued in the United States is the collection of hand-made 
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jewelry from the Elverhéj Artist Colony in New York, which is 
exhibited in the Arts and Crafts Building. 

The house of a chieftain in the sixteenth century has been imitated 
in the Norway Building, designed by the architects Berner and 
Berner of Christiania. It is in the style of the best Norwegian tradi- 
tions, which were employed so successfully at therCentennial Expo- 
sition of 1914. The elevation of the site and the Jarge space around 
it add to the effect of the building, which is of wood on a stone 
foundation, capped with a steep roof and bell- shaped tower, the whole 
extremely simple in construction, but ornamented with exquisite 
wood carvings 
brought from 
Norway. Over 
the entrance 
flames the gold 
lion of Norway on 
a red ground. 

Large pano- 
ramic views of 
Norway, painted 
by Jens Wang of 
Christiania, bring 
an atmosphere of 
mountain stillness 
and grandeur to 
the assembly 
room within. 

Among the ex- 

hibitsare the Nor- 

Way Sa | tpeter, Tue Norway BuILpInG, IN THE STYLE EMPLOYED AT THE CENTENNIAL 
which is trans- EXPOSITION, IN CHRISTIANIA 

forming agricul- 

ture and creating a new important export in Norway, the fish- 
canning industries of the western coast, the domestic handicrafts, 
and a series of sea-going craft, ranging from the viking ship recently 
found in Gokstad to the last Atlantic liner. Norway, it may be 
remembered, has already started a new line with Diesel motor ships 
through the Panama Canal to the western coast of America. The 
tents, sledges, and skis used by Nansen, Astrup, and Amundsen on 
their Polar expeditions, recall the great services Norway has ren- 
dered to the cause of Arctic explorations. The Norwegian exhibition 
of paintings is in the Fine Arts Hall. 

Mr. Ferdinand Boberg, the architect of the Malmé Exhibition of 
1914, has designed the Sweden Building, with the aid of Mr. August 
Nordin of San Francisco. It is of gray stone in the style of a country 
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manor of the sixteenth century, with a tower reminiscent of an old 
church in Dalecarlia. The famous design of the three crowns, which 
may be seen everywhere in Sweden—on buildings and bridges, on the 
cup from which you drink your morning coffee, the knife with which 
you cut your magazine, and in the magazine itself—has been used 
effectively for a broad stone frieze running at the base of the tower, 
as well as for interior decorations. Swedish love of color is displayed 
in the fitting out of the 
rooms, in which blue and 
yellow, purple and green 
are blended to produce 

richness and warmth. 
The work of making 
Sweden known to the 
visiting public has been 
organized with the same 
efficiency and thorough- 
ness that characterized 
the management of the 
Malmé Exhibition. In 
the large lecture room 
oe “— moving pictures are 
Tue Swepen BuritpInc, witn Tower RemINIscENT OF AN shown. A frieze of 
Outp CuurRcH IN DALECARLIA photographs —forests, 
lakes, cities, and 
churches of Sweden—extends around the hall. Large dolls dressed 
in the costumes of the various provinces add a picturesque touch, 
and it is of interest to learn that Mrs. Phoebe Hearst has bought 
them to present to the Museum of the University of California. The 
tables in the main hall are loaded with books and pamphlets telling 
about the attractions of Sweden. Photographs of all those who have 
received the Nobel prize call attention to the encouragement given 

art and literature. 

The efforts of the people toward self-improvement are seen in 
the Hall of Education, which shows not only pictures of schools and 
universities, but of various sports, besides a diagram of the Olympic 
Games, a miniature gymnasium, and models of improved cottages 
for working men. The exhibits of the Eskiltuna steel works, the 
match and wood-pulp factories, together with small industries and 
agriculture, fill five rooms. Maps of the iron mines in Norrland and 
models of the ore-trains and ships are to be found in the Main Hall. 
One hall is devoted to the peasant art and domestic handicrafts for 
which Sweden is famous the world over. Another room is furnished 
as a wealthy city home—a wise measure, for strangers, seeing the 
beautiful peasant art of Sweden and Norway, are sometimes led to 
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believe that the two countries have none of that modern urban cul- 
ture which is common to all the world. Rérstrand porcelain and 
Gustafsberg pottery are used for decoration in this room, and onthe 
walls are reproductions of the paintings of the most beloved artist 
of family life, Carl Larsson, as well as Liljefors and other favorites. 
The original paintings of these and other Swedish artists are in the 
Fine Arts Hall. The Scandinavian art at the Panama-Pacific 


Tue Fine Arts Hatt, WHERE SCANDINAVIAN ART IS HovusEeD 


Exposition will be the subject of a later article in the Review. 

If the visitor has lingered in the Swedish Building until the after- 
noon wanes, he may hear the bells in the clock tower signal the end 
of day with the chimes of 


Du gamla, du fria, du fjallhéga nord, 
Du tysta, du gliédjerika, skéna. 


Though the doors are closed, the benches in the garden still beckon 
to him who is reluctant to leave. Day fades into night and from 
the hills silent watchers look down on a fairy city, still as a mirage. 
The long lines of the buildings are blurred as if a cobweb veil had 
been laid across them. Some of the color has spread down on the 
buildings, so that the city seems to be under a glow of softest pink. 
Red balls mark domes and golden lights the columns, while high 
above all the Tower of Jewels ethereal sparkles with a million lights. 
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Rosenfeld 


By Maurice Francis EGan 


A sapphire sea and near the sapphire sea 
Great beeches and the emerald sward below, 
Flecked by a thousand shadows ’neath the glow 
Of softly tempered light that changefully 

Makes fugues and modulations,—fair and free, 
Warm breezes glide where Danish roses grow, 
Filling the air with perfume; here we know 
The sweetness of the life of flower and tree. 


And this 1s Rosenfeld! This world of sights 
That fill the eye with beauty and of sounds 
That speak of cheerful labor and kind rest. 

Not all of Rosenfeld! Beyond the lights 

That play about the home where peace abounds, 
There live true hearts,—and this of all is best. 


HE late Chamberlain Carl Arthur 

George O’Neill Oxholm, Lord of 

Rosenfeld, was the son of Oscar 

O’Neill Oxholm, who married the 

daughter of a very distinguished Irish 

family, Miss Adelaide Marie O’ Kelly, 

in 1842. The Oxholms have always 

been very proud of their Irish extrac- 

tion, which in their case has given a 

certain turn of wit, not always found 

even among the humorous Danes. 

Rosenfeld hasalways been remarkable 

for its hospitality, for the high char- 

acter of the guests invited and for the 

brilliant assemblies. The widow of 

AN AMERICAN CHATELAINE OF — the Chamberlain, Carl Oxholm, who 

ROsENFELD was Miss Sophie Marguerite Bech, of 

Rhinebeck - on-the- Hudson, has all 

the American sparkle in conversation, with a vein of deep serious- 

ness which makes her one of the most interesting women in Den- 

mark. She is the special patroness of the Rifle Companies and is 

herself an excellent marksman. Her practical interest in the affairs 

of her estate and her sympathy with social progress, not only on her 

own place but in all Denmark, is proverbial. At the same time she 

keeps thoroughly well informed on all American affairs and in the 

library at Rosenfeld the guest is sure to find the best American 
periodicals and books. 


DANISH CASTLES—X 





John Morton 


By M. Atuerton LEAcH 


the Delaware’s waters in Pennsylvania, rises, serene above the 
din and smoke of a thousand iron throats a plain shaft of white 
marble nine feet high, its four sides facing the cardinal points of the 
compass. Unadorned by ornamental carving, save the armorial 
bearings of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, it covers the grave 
of one whom Sweden, no less than Pennsylvania, may well rejoice to 
honor as a leader in an heroic crisis. It is the memorid in eternd of 
John Morton, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence—that 
immortal document which, reaching backward to Magna Charta, 
‘arries human rights 
and human liberty for- 
ward to the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 
Paternally John 
Morton descended from 
the brave company 
known as the Tenth 
Swedish Expedition, 
which sailed from Goth- 
enburg February 2, 
1654, on the good ship 
Orn, bound for America 
under Johan Classon 
Rising, the last director 
of New Sweden. Three 
generations of his an- 
cestors—Morton Mor- 
tonson, Morton Mor- 
ton, John Morton— 
lived and died on Penn- 
sylvania soil, before he, 
the posthumous and 
only child of John Mor- 
ton and his wife, Mary 
Archer, was born in 
Chester County, in the 
year 1724. The young 
mother and widow, 


S Mary Morton, was left 
Sout Face oF THE MONUMENT IN St. Pavut’s CHURCHYARD, ; . ; 
AT CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA in comfortable eircum- 


I: ST. PAUL’S churchyard in the industrial city of Chester, along 


r 
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stances by her hus- 
band’s will, for he, fy 

the senior John Mor- ire 
ton, had received his § as diag Sohal 4 4 


proportion of his Rilvania, pa 


ee Bs - of his sacl ROR Gt ii 
father’s — Morton fDi he ef Apel » Awe D. 


Morton’s—grant of 
twelve hundred acres 
from William Penn, 
the Quaker proprie- 
tary of Pennsylvania. 
After a time Mary 
Morton married John 
Sketchley, an Eng- 
lishman, who shared 
with his step-son 
the well-grounded 
education he himself 
had acquired, his profession as a surveyor, and the faith of the English 
Church, as then embodied in the practice of St. Paul’s, Chester. Of 
this church John Sketchley had become a vestryman as early as 1742, 
and at his death in 1753 was succeeded by his foster son. 
During his formative years and young manhood John Morton 
grew in the affection and confidence of his Chester County community 
—a community of unusual intelligence and public spirit. It was, 
therefore, no small honor that, from 1756, he should for nineteen years 
be elected to represent it in the Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
From 1767 he was three years high sheriff, an office of conspicuous 
dignity at that period. In 1759 he became a Provincial justice, was 
subsequently president judge of the Court of General Quarter Sessions 
and Common Pleas of the County, and in 1774 was appointed an 
associate judge of the Supreme Court of the Province. During the 
two following years he held the speakership of the Assembly. He 
was, too, a signer of the Provincial currency or State bills of credit. 
When John Morton began his legislative life in 1756 the Assembly 
was composed of thirty-six members, and it cannot be doubted that 
it represented the social and intellectual prestige of the Province. 
Of this number twenty-six deputies were from the counties of Phila- 
delphia, Chester, and Bucks; the other ten were sent by the Germans 
and Scotch-Irish of the back settlements. The questions which 
agitated the public mind and its representatives were largely those 
arising from the endless disputes between the Assembly and the 
Lieutenant-Governor; questions which were fundamental and _in- 
volved the theory as well as the fate of that peculiar phase of Colonial 
government called proprietary. The disputes covered such cardinal 


Fr AC-SIMILE OF PENNSYLVANIA CURRENCY, 1772 
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matters as: the right of the Assembly to issue money for the public 
service on its own terms; the claim that it alone should distribute 
the public burden by imposing taxes on such commodities as it deemed 
best; its right to decline to aid England in the prosecution of her 
foreign wars; its right and power to establish a military force for the 
defence of the Province composed of volunteers, instead of those 
serving under compulsory military law; its right and duty to protect 
the Indians within the Province against the rapacity of the Provincial 
agents. Two strong parties were the outcome of the struggle—that 
of the Proprietary, with whom the Quaker members voted, and that 
of the Provincial or popular rights, led by Benjamin Franklin, sup- 
ported by the Presbyterian Scotch-Irish and the Church people. In 
1755 the Quakers and their political friends, the Germans, were 
attacked for their supposed want of sympathy with the frontier set- 
tlers exposed to the incursions of the French, and their Indian allies, 
and many were not returned to the Assembly. 

John Morton’s election to the Pennsylvania Assembly was, there- 
fore, in the nature of a victory for popular rights as against the 
established order, and it was the arena in which he was to cultivate 
those qualities of faith and firmness which should eventually immor- 
talize him. In this arena every parliamentary expedient for which 
there was precedent was resorted to for the maintenance of the 
Assembly’s power, and his associates must early have recognized his 
constructive strength of mind and rare judgment in public affairs, 
since they sent him as one of Pennsylvania’s four delegates to the 
Stamp Act Congress of 1765, convened at New York. His colleagues 
at this, the first American Congress, were John Dickinson, the leader 
of the opposition to the Stamp Act in Pennsylvania; Joseph Fox, 
speaker of the Assembly, and George Bryan, later vice-president of 
the State. 

To the next Congress of the Colonies, which met at Carpenter’s 
Hall in Philadelphia, September 5, 1774, John Morton was again a 
delegate. This Congress was composed of fifty-five deputies, repre- 
senting all the colonies except Georgia. Historically, it is usually 
described as the First Continental Congress, though in reality the 
second, and was perhaps never excelled by any collection of men for 
purity of motives and disinterested patriotism. The session lasted 
eight weeks, behind closed doors. 

The Congress of 1775, the Second Continental Congress, so-called, 
met in the State House, at Philadelphia, in the eastern room on the 
first floor, now universally known as Independence Chamber. Its 
sessions were held from May 10 to August 1 and from September 5 
to December 30, of that year. Its personnel was essentially that of 
its precursor, and John Morton, who on each successive round of 
the ladder measured up to the far-reaching policies of the greatest 
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Souty View or INDEPENDENCE HALL 


of the pre-Revolutionary leaders, was again a delegate. At this time 


he was also speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly. 

He was likewise a delegate to the Congress of 1776, and, at its 

memorable session of the 2d to 4th of July, in Independence Chamber 
of the State House, with an intuition reaching beyond his time, gave 
the casting vote of Pennsylvania in the affirmative upon the question 
of adopting the Declaration of Independence. The Pennsylvania 
vote on that day was: affirmative, Benjamin Franklin, James Wilson, 
John Morton; negative, Thomas Willing, Charles Humphreys. John 
Dickinson and Robert Morris were absent. Edward Biddle and 
Andrew Allen had previously resigned. Robert Morris signed later. 
Contrary to popular opinion, the Declaration, though signed on the 
fourth day of July, was not proclaimed in Philadelphia until four days 
later. The eminent diarist and eye-witness, Christopher Marshall, 
says under: “July 8th [Monday]. Warm sunshine morning. 
Went in a body to the State House Yard, where, in the presence of a 
great concourse of people, the Declaration of Independence was read 
by John Nixon. The company declared their approbation by three 
repeated huzzas. . . . Fine starlight, pleasant evening. There 
were bonfires, ringing bells with other great demonstrations of joy 
upon the unanimity and agreement of the declaration.” 

It is claimed that the vote of Congress upon the adoption of the 
Declaration was by colonies, each delegation voting separately, the 
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majority deciding the colony vote. Six colonies had voted in favor 
of and six against the measure, leaving the Pennsylvania delegation 
the last to vote. Theresult wasatie. At this moment John Morton, 
who, as Speaker of the Assembly, had been detained, entered the Hall 
and decided the Pennsylvania vote. It was then unanimous as to 
colonies but not as to delegations. It is further claimed that Mor- 
ton’s action gave Pennsylvania the name of the Keystone State. 
There seems no other sufficient reason for the appellation. 

With singular ability Mr. Morton served on many important 
committees during his term in Congress, and was chairman of the 
committee of the whole on the adoption of a system of confederation, 
finally agreed to December 15, 1777. It may be noted that, save 
John Dickinson, he was the only delegate from Pennsylvania who 
served in all of the four great Congresses. 

In the disquieting months which followed, his State was rent with 
internal dissensions, and he was occupied with matters of grave 
moment. One of his rare letters—only three are known to have been 
preserved—dated at Philadelphia August 16, 1776, and addressed to 
his friend, General Anthony Wayne, says in part: 


Tue Concress Votinc INDEPENDENCE. A PatntiInG BY Rosert EpGe Pine AND Epwarp SavaGE, 
Now IN THE HALL oF THE Historica. Society OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘T received your favour of third of July, but want of opportunity 
to write and my engagements to make out the Commissions for our 
militia, who are all on their march to New Jersey to oppose Lord 
Howe, who is encamped on Staten Island with about 27,000 men, 
' and my attendance on Congress has taken almost all my 
time. I hope I shall stand excused. Our Politics here have taken a 
turn which I have expected some time. The People whom you know 
have all along held back joined to some others who were the Pro- 
prietary friends . . . became at last too heavy to drag along, 
and a Convention has taken place consisting of 8 members out of 
each County and 8 of the City who are to form a New Government.”’ 

Upon the abrogation of the Provincial charter of Pennsylvania he 
was elected to the Convention, of which he wrote to General Wayne, 
to frame a constitution for the Commonwealth. This body, con- 
vened July 15, 1776, chose Benjamin Franklin president. After a 
session of two months the Constitution was completed, read in con- 
vention, signed by the president, committed to the Council of Safety 
—then the governing body—with instructions to present it to the 
Assembly of the Commonwealth at its first meeting. Thus closed, 
September 26, 1776, the final act in the great drama of proprietary 
government in Pennsylvania, and again John Morton had been a 
constructionist. 

By faith he had caught the vision of the future—the permanent, 
afar off—and had enrolled his name in favor of independence, but 
the anxiety incident thereto is confidently said to have accelerated if, 
indeed, it did not cause his death, which occurred in the anxious days 
of April, 1777. He was the first of the Signers to die, hence his thought- 
ful countenance does not look out from either of the really great can- 
vases which chronicle the event he aided to immortalize—Pine’s 
“Congress Voting Independence” or Trumbull’s “Signing the Dec- 
laration of Independ- 
ence.’ There is no 
known authentic portrait 
of this man of the people, 
this noble type of the 
best American virtues. 

Whatever he gained of 
fame and honor came to 
him as the result of un- 
flinching fidelity, bound- 
less devotion. He was 
never satisfied with him- 
self, but pressed ever 
onward, sometimes 


toward heights beyond Home or Joun Morton, Butit 1764 
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his power to attain. However great his native abilities, they were 
over-matched by his character. 

His unpretentious home in Chester County, a stone house, built 
in 1764, is still standing in Ridley Park, with the Signer’s initials, 
those of his wife and the date of erection cut on a circular marble tablet 
set in its southern gable. So it must have been an earlier house at 
Ammasland, doubtless his mother’s, which was mentioned by the 
Reverends Dr. Charles Magnus von Wrangel and Dr. Henry Melchoir 
Muhlenberg as “Squire Morton’s,” on the occasion of their visit to 
the Swedish families near and in Tinicum, in July, 1761. 

By his wife, Ann Justis, who also came of the early Swedish set- 
tlers, he had three sons and five daughters to survive him. After the 
battle of Brandywine the successful British Army, on its march to 
Philadelphia, despoiled the property of Mrs. Morton and her children 
to the extent of £365 sterling. His descendants have been numerous, 
many attaining distinction. One of these, General Charles Lukens 
Davis, U. S. A., retired, is at this time president of the patriotic 

hereditary society, the Descendants 
of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 
In 1876 a simple memorial tablet 
to the patriot was placed in Indepen- 
dence Chamber in the State House 
at Philadelphia by a grandson. The 
monument, which covers his dust in 
St. Paul’schurchyard and elsewhere re- 
ferred to, recites briefly on its four sides 
the salient facts of his life. The in- 
scription on the north side reads: “John 
Morton, being censured by some of 
his friends for his boldness in giving 
his casting vote for the Declaration 
of Independence, his prophetic [spirit 
dictated from his death-bed the fol- 
ee ee lowing message: ‘Tell them they will 
~~ Cuamper. INDEPENDENCE Hat» —s- Lee. to: see the hour when they shall 

acknowledge it to have been the most 
glorious service I ever rendered to my country.’” 

Swede though he was by heredity, John Morton had remembered 
in her hour of need only the land of his forefather’s adoption—*‘ Land 
of the pilgrim’s pride’”—and made it possible that “From every 
mountain-side”’ freedom should ring. 





John Gabriel Borkman 


ERR EMANUEL REICHER’S presentation of “John 
H Gabriel Borkman”’ is, so far as is known, the first attempt 
to give this great Ibsen drama before a New York audience; 
owing to its length and the extreme difficulty of the principal réle, 
it is, in fact, given but seldom even in Scandinavia. Herr Reicher, 
who is one of the lead- 
ing actors of Germany 
and was until recently 
director of Die freie 
Buehne in Berlin, came 
to this country last aut- 
umn to found “The 
Modern Stage,” an or- 
ganization devoted to 
presenting the best and 
most serious dramatic 
art of Europe. It is sig- 
nificant that of the three 
plays chosen to initiate 
this movement two were 
Scandinavian, although 
the production of the 
second of these, ““When 
the New Wine Blooms,” 
was postponed on ac- 
count of the lateness of 
the season. “John Gab- 
riel Borkman” was given 
nine times, beginning 
April 13. 
The work of Herr 
Reicher in the title rdle 
was a fine artistic per- 
formance, finished in 
EMANUEL REICHER AS BoRKMAN every detail. He con- 
veyed the human, sym- 
pathetic side of Borkman’s character admirably, but he fell short 
of the elemental force in this miner’s son, who had risen to a small 
kingship. The instruction and staging were masterly, and it is no 
surprise to learn that Herr Reicher, in his production of Ibsen, in Ger- 
many, has had the advice of the author himself. 





Tue River Drive IN FarrMount PARK, PHILADELPHIA, THE LARGEST City PARK IN THE Wor tp, 
WHERE A STATUE IS TO BE ERECTED TO THORFINN KARLSEFNI 


The First European Colonist in America 


F BJARNI HERJULFSSON was the first European to sight 
America and Leif Ericsson the first to land, to his kinsman, 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, belongs the honor of being the first to plant 

a colony—situated, according to Professor Hovgaard, in Newfound- 
land and Labrador—and to live three winters in the New World. 
In Philadelphia, the cradle of the Liberty Bell and of the first Swedish 


settlement, there is to be erected a statue to Thorfinn, which will be a 


companion to that of Leif on Commonwealth Avenue in Boston. 

The Thorfinn statue will be the first erected from a bequest of 
Mrs. J. Bunford Samuel, of Philadelphia, amounting to more than 
half a million dollars. Mrs. Samuel died on October 1, 1913. Her 
husband is the only beneficiary in her will—after paying legacies— 
and the entire balance of her estate is left after his death to the 
Fairmount Park Art Association of Philadelphia, the income of which 
is to be spent in erecting statuary ““Emblematical of the History of 
America.”” Mr. Samuel desires to see this work started during his 
life time, and has made an additional offer to the Fairmount Park Art 
Association to give them the income of the estate for the year 1915, 
for the purpose of erecting the first statue. This has been accepted 
by the Association. Mr. Samuel has chosen Thorfinn as the object 
best suited for the first piece of statuary, because the deciphering of 
the inscription on the Fletcher Stone found at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
by Mrs. Samuel’s brother, Henry Phillips, Jr., seems to substantiate 
Thorfinn’s visit to our country. While Professor Hovgaard and 
Professor Finnur Jonsson do not admit that this stone is runic, they 
would be the last to refuse Thorfinn Karlsefni his laurels. 

No sculptor has yet been chosen, but Mr. Samuel has himself 
made a drawing and a wax model of the pedestal. The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation’s Danish Committee has secured for him 
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photographs of shields and armor of Northern chieftains of the period, 
from the Royal Museum in Copenhagen. The statues will be erected 
in chronological order along the stretch of river front shown in the 
photograph on the preceding page—that to Thorfinn Karlsefni at 
the extreme right. 


Sagas and Herrings 


EW vessels of twelve 

hundred tons putting in- 

to New York harbor in 

these days attract the atten- 

tion that was aroused by the 

arrival of the good ship Gullfoss 

from Iceland on May 8. Un- 

able to carry out her schedule 

to make Leith and Copen- 

| ~.. hagen, on account of the war, 

iccaialii her captain followed the course 

of Leif Ericsson. The Gullfoss 

remained a week at New York and returned with wheat and 

passengers. This first trip of the first ship of the first Icelandic 

Steamship Company became at once a subject for editorials and 

numerous news articles. With the energetic son of a Brooklyn Ice- 

lander, Mr. S. T. Olafson, as secretary, a local committee of fifteen 

men of Icelandic birth gathered the seventy-five Icelanders of Greater 

New York for a dinner on May 13, in honor of captain and crew. 

Most of the speeches were in Icelandic. The Danish Vice-Consul, 

however, spoke in Danish, congratulating the Icelandic people on 

their initiative. The secretary of the Foundation responded to the 

toast, ““The Icelanders of Winnipeg.”” From the Icelandic settle- 

ments in Winnipeg and other parts of America 200,000 kroner have 

been subscribed to the new company; about 285,000 kroner have been 

pledged in Iceland, and the Government there has voted 100,000 

kroner. The shares are in small denominations, within the reach of 

all. ae the line in the broadest sense belongs to the Icelandic 
people. 





Pioneer Days* 
HREE days before 


Christmas in the year 
1853 the Reverend Vil- 
helm Koren and his young wife 
arrived at the log cabin on 
Washington Prairie, which 
was to shelter them during 
their first winter in America. 
The diary now published in a 
re ey Sa modest volume was kept by 
Tue Ecce Homesteap Mrs. Koren in order to pre- 
serve a record of their life in 
the wilderness to be read in after years, when, as they doubted not, 
they should have returned to home and civilization in Norway. To 
us it is chiefly interesting because it chronicles the early life of a 
man and woman who were destined to be among the very foremost 
of the Norwegian pioneer generation in America. 

After days of driving along half-frozen roads in rain and sleet, 
resting at comfortless taverns, the log cabin of Erik and Helene Egge 
seemed a pleasant refuge, even though it reeked with fumes of the 
family washing and the newly scrubbed floor, and although the one 
tiny room had to house two families. The writer describes their first 
Christmas Eve, when Mr. Koren prepares his sermon for the morrow 
by the light of a rag soaked in tallow and set on a salt bucket. She 
is able to lure the zealous young pastor from his books long enough 
for a tramp in the snow, and she feels that the sky is far more 
wonderful and the stars larger and brighter than she had ever seen 
them before. When they come back to the cabin, Erik Egge has 
returned from the nearest town, Decorah, with such luxuries as can- 
dles and a bed for the minister, and Helene Egge, like a true Nor- 
wegian housewife, has provided excellent coffee and the traditional 
Christmas rib roast instead of the salt pork that usually forms the 
basis of every meal. 

The writer is deeply impressed by the gathering of farmers, who 
come from far and near, filling the log house. where her husband 
preached his first Christmas sermon, and she is touched by the 
farmers’ wives, who examine her dress and wonder how she who was 
so young and tender could have come so far. She is then but twenty- 
one. On New Year’s Night she cannot help reflecting that last year 
she had danced the new year in, dressed in lace and with roses in her 
hair, but she adds quietly: “‘ Yet this is better.”’ 

___ There is youthful buoyancy in the description of how the couple 


*Fra Pioneertiden. Uddrag af Fru Elisabeth Korens Dagbog og Breve fra Femtiaarene. Udgivet 
af hendes Born. Lutheran Publishing House, Decorah, Iowa. $1.25. 
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move into their first real home, a cabin loaned them by a member of 
the church, how they dust and set to rights, how they pause in the 
midst of their work to read Landstad’s poems from one of the books 
they had missed for nearly a year, and how they finally spread the 
bed-clothes on the floor 

and sleep soundly. Then 

comes the delight of se- 

lecting a site for their 

first parsonage, of draw- 

ing plans, and of numer- 

ous evening walks to see 

if the pile of logs were 

growing. The work pro- 

gressed but slowly, for it 

was all voluntary labor of 

the farmers, but it was 

finished at last. Then be- 

gan the serious struggles 

of the young city-bred 

housewife with her gar- 

dening, her domestic ani- 

mals, and her primitive 

housekeeping. Sometimes 

she shared the hardships 

of her husband’s mission- 

ary trips—his parish ex- 

tended over six counties— 

sometimes she remained at 

home for days and weeks 

while he was gone. After 

their first child was born, : 

: Mrs. ELiIsaBETH KorREN 

it seemed no longer lonely. 

The present book is like the beginning of a romance. To know 
the continuation one must have visited the home, on the old site of 
sixty years ago, where Mrs. Koren still lives with three of her chil- 
dren. Few women have so literally made the wilderness blossom 
like a rose. She added grace to the stern realities of pioneer life and, 
together with her husband, made her home a center of culture at a 
time when most of their generation were in the grip of daily struggle 
for the necessities of life. By the hospitality which was unique even 
in those days of the open door, her influence was diffused in very wide 
circles, and she helped to preserve among the Norwegian immigrant 
women the fine old standard of the Northern home. fa Aa Ea 
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“THe Norway Pass.”’ WRANGEL ISLAND, ALASKA 





Editorial 


The “‘America must have this consciousness, that on all 
Lusitania __ sides it touches elbows and touches heart with all the 

nations of mankind. The example of America must 
be a special example, the example of America must be the example 
not merely of peace because it will not fight, but of peace because 
peace is the healing and elevating influence of the world; and strife is 
not. There is such a thing as a man being too proud to fight; there 
is such a thing as a nation being so right that it does not need to 
convince others by force that it is right.” 

Sober judgment and memorable wording characterized the speech 
of President Wilson in Philadelphia on May 10, his first public utter- 
ance after the sinking of the Lusitania. To a people stirred and 
incensed at the sacrifice of their neutral citizens and the affront to 
their national dignity, Mr. Wilson intimated that a hundred lives 
lost at sea might be atoned for in other ways as righteous and as 
proud as by plunging a hundred thousand lives into a bath of blood. 
All political parties in America united a few days later in praise of 
his masterful note to the German Imperial Government. The utter- 
ances of our scholar-President, flashed to the neutral Scandinavian 
countries, became at once classics abroad as well as at home. Simi- 
larly, the editorials of the leading newspapers of Stockholm, Chris- 
tiania, and Copenhagen anent the Lusitania were telegraphed to the 
New York press. A recent editorial in the North American Review 
points out that while emigration from belligerent countries has prac- 
tically ceased and that from Italy fallen nearly to half, the passenger 
traffic from Scandinavia has not been materially affected. There is 
accordingly this silver lining to the terrible war cloud, that between 
the two greatest neutral nations, the United States and the States of 
Scandinavia, a bond is being cemented, in our common purpose to 
keep the torch of civilization burning through the dark night of war. 


The Future The president of the board of trustees of the 
Battlefield American-Scandinavian Foundation, the Reverend 

Dr. Frederick Lynch, was one of the speakers at the 
World Court Congress, held in Cleveland in the month of May, to 
promote the establishment of a world court at The Hague. ‘“‘The 
battlefield of the future” was the way in which Dr. Lynch character- 
ized this court. 

“It would have as many nations as will become signatory to it, 
and then they shall proceed to select judges—perhaps fifteen—who 
shall sit in permanent session, as does the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. Indeed, the court recommended by this Congress to the nations 
is based upon the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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“TI believe that the world is ready to try this world court as the 
battlefield of the future. I believe that many in Europe are seeing 
the futility of war. The most hopeful sign is the rapidly growing 
sentiment that there can be only one standard of ethics in the world— 
the same for groups as for individuals, for nations as for men. Itisa 
new ethical idealism for nations, although it has long been the idealism 
of all decent men. No nation can go to war today without going to 
war against all humanity.” 


Postal To few classes in our population will the new extension of 
Savings the Postal Savings System appeal more directly than to 

our thrifty Scandinavian farmers. According to an in- 
structive leaflet just issued by Postmaster-General Burleson, every 
person in the United States, ten years old or over, may open an 
account in a postal savings bank after July 1. This important 
extension of the service will be made possible by permitting persons 
living in communities so sparsely settled as not to justify the designa- 
tion of their local post-offices as regular postal savings banks to open 
accounts by mail. An intending depositor will apply to his local 
postmaster, who will see that necessary identification data is pre- 
pared and forwarded to a nearby post-office, authorized to accept 
deposits. The intending depositor will then be given permission to 
forward his first and subsequent deposits, by money order or registered 
mail,direct to the postmaster at the banking point for which receipts 
or certificates will be issued. He may withdraw all or any part of 
his postal savings by mail and on demand, together with any interest 
that may be due him. 

The leaflet will soon be printed in twenty-two foreign languages 
for distribution through local post-offices. The foreign-born citizen 
has taken very kindly to postal savings, and literature in his own 
language will be of great assistance to him. 

Approximately 40 per cent. (200,000) of the depositors are foreign- 
born citizens and they own more than 50 per cent. of the deposits— 
splendid evidence of the confidence of our newly acquired citizens in 
the ability and good faith of their adopted country to fulfill its 
obligations. 

Postal savings receipts have broken all records the past year. 
During the eight months prior to April 1 there was a net gain in 
deposits of $19,000,000, as against a gain of $8,000,000 for the same 
months the year before. Thousands of new accounts have been 
opened and the millions made up largely of hidden savings have been 
turned back into the channels of trade just at a time when there 
was pressing demand for every dollar. 
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Denmark’s New At this writing it is expected that King Christian 
Constitution X will sign the new Constitution on June 5, the 

anniversary of the first Constitution of Den- 
mark, granted in 1849. The measure passed by the Rigsdag on April 
23 is the result of a compromise of all parties, and, though a long step 
toward democracy, is by no means radical. Its most important 
provision is that which extends the privileges of the franchise and 
eligibility to the Rigsdag to all men and women of good repute, 
including servants. The old prerogative of large property holders of 
casting two votes for members of the Landsting or upper house is 
abolished. ‘The Crown loses its right of appointing twelve members 
of the Landsting, but instead there will be eighteen members elected 
by the dissolving Rigsdag, as a safeguard against too sudden changes 
of policy. The voting age is still extremely high. It was formerly 
thirty years all along the line, but will now be gradually lowered so 
that after sixteen years men and women over twenty-five will have 
the right to vote for members of the lower house. On the other 
hand, the age of voting for members of the upper house is raised to 
thirty-five. 


The Foundation The Secretary of the Foundation, Dr. Leach, 
Afield returned to New York in April after a lecture 

tour of six weeks, which extended as far north 
as Winnipeg, Manitoba, and as far west as Lindsborg, Kansas. He 
lectured chiefly at colleges and universities, including in all twenty- 
four institutions, situated in eight States. For the most part these 
lectures related to the two subjects, ““The Voyages of the Vikings”’ 
and ‘“‘Sweden and the Lapps,”’ both illustrated by stereopticon slides. 
Small lecture fees largely defrayed the expenses of the trip. Usually 
Dr. Leach and his wife, who accompanied him on the entire trip, were 
the guests of the president of the institution where he lectured. The 
cordiality with which they were welcomed everywhere—even one 
night when arriving two hours late for the lecture, after a thirty- 
mile drive across the prairie in the snow drifts—was proof that the 
Foundation and the Review have an important mission in the 
households of the descendants of Scandinavians in the Northwest. 
Most affecting, perhaps, was the welcome of the Icelandic people of 
Winnipeg. 

While in the West the Secretary engaged the services of student 
secretaries, some twenty-five of whom, intelligent and earnest young 
college men and women, will go forth this summer from county to 
county, lecturing when occasion arises, and calling from household 
to household to secure associates and subscribers for the Review. 
We bespeak on the part of our readers cordial cooperation with these 
field secretaries. 
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The Lindsborg again! Two years ago in THe Review 
Lindsborg appeared an article which attracted more than usual 
Idea attention, entitled ““A Swedish Bayreuth in Kansas.” 

It was written by Dr. Ernst Pihlblad, president of 
Bethany College and of the Bethany Oratorio Society at Lindsborg, 
Kansas. No truer word was ever spoken of this Swedish community 
of two thousand souls who have created an art center in the Middle 
West, a Mecca for musical pilgrims the country over. ‘Messiah 
Week” at Lindsborg is an annual institution as well established as 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. Handel’s “Messiah” is ren- 
dered three times—on Palm Sunday, Good Friday, and Easter Day— 
while the week is filled with musical programs. This year, the 
twenty-fourth since the “Messiah” was inaugurated in 1882, the 
Secretary of the Foundation and Mrs. Leach were the guests over 
Easter of President and Mrs. Pihlblad, and enjoyed the privilege of 
listening twice to the “Messiah” and of hearing Madame Gadski 
sing on Easter afternoon. 

There are several ways in which the import of the Lindsborg idea 
impresses itself upon those who cross the continent to experience 
“Messiah Week.”” One is the efficient business administration. This 
feast of music is not endowed; in fact, it yields a comfortable surplus 
for Bethany College. Five hundred dollars, one thousand dollars, 
fifteen hundred dollars!—these are sums which Lindsborg does not 
hesitate to pay prima donnas who come from New York to sing for a 
single afternoon. This year Julia Claussen and Gadski were the 
stars. A week before Madame Gadski’s coming the regular house 
was sold, and the box-office receipts from overflow seats taken the 
afternoon of her appearance were enough to pay her fee. In that 
simple wooden auditorium on the plains all moves with the precision 
of a metropolitan concert hall. 

And then there are the crowds! Special trains come in from up 
and down the Smoky Hill River Valley, some of them backing up to 
the Auditorium. Apparently every Swedish farm and parish for 
miles about sends its delegates in cart or automobile. There are 
twenty thousand Swedish descendants in central Kansas from whom 
to draw, and all seem prosperous. The Lindsborgers are sunny Verm- 
landers, hailing from Gésta Berling’s province, but many of their 
Kansan neighbors are from other parts of Sweden. The community 
is none the less American and an integral part of our Middle West. 
The “ Messiah” is sung in English. To catch the Swedish undertone 
one must attend the Easter service in Bethany Church, packed to 
the doors. Here Dr. Bergin, the ardent and eloquent champion of 
Swedish culture, preaches in the pulpit made famous by his prede- 
cessors, Dr. Olsson and Dr. Swensson. 

And finally the artistic excellence of it all! The trained ears of 
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Madame Gadski were delighted by the perfect harmony of the chorus 
of five hundred voices, conducted by Professor Brase, culminating in 
the rapture of the words, “Wonderful! Counsellor! Prince of 
Peace!”’ The local orchestra was likewise professional in its excel- 
lence. No audience is more critical than Lindsborg. The gray heads 
that have leaned forward intent to listen to ninety performances 
of the ‘‘ Messiah” know the difference between good music and bad. 
Reputations are made and lost at Lindsborg. Woe betide the famous 
artist so naive and unknowing as to think he need not carry his best 
voice with him when asked to sing to the farmers of central Kansas! 

The Lindsborg idea is the perpetuation of the spirit of the founder 
of Bethany College, the late Dr. Carl Swensson. His precept enters 
the daily life of the people. His widow, Mrs. Alma Swensson, still 
sings in the chorus. The refined appreciation of literature and art 
which characterizes the Swensson home appears in less degree in the 
remotest parishes of the valley. The farmers realize that Bethany 
College and what it stands for brings them material as well as esthetic 
profit. They are contributing liberally to the endowment fund which 
President Pihlblad is raising. Mr. and Mrs. Leach enjoyed a motor 
trip across the farming country with the president and had oppor- 
tunity to admire the beauty of the hills and plains painted by Birger 
Sandzen. Lindsborg has also its school of fiction and its school of 
painting. The exhibit of etchings and oils at Bethany College during 
“Messiah Week” is metropolitan in character. At Lindsborg Profes- 
sor Birger Sandzen has his studio, where he paints in his new and 
forceful impressionist style, and from which his pupils go forth to 
interpret the West in glowing canvases, and to present the firstfruits 
of a truly American school of art. 

There was great cheer and comfort for the representative of the 
American-Seandinavian Foundation in his visit to Lindsborg. One 
of the chief problems with which the Foundation is dealing is the 
conservation of Northern culture in America. Too often the Scandi- 
navian who comes to America leaves his heritage behind him—his 
song, his weaving, his appreciation of painting and poetry. He is 
faced with raw conditions which respect only one of his racial assets, 
namely, thrift. By means of the associates and field secretaries, the 
daily press and other agencies, and especially through the AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN ReEvIEw, the Foundation endeavors to impress upon 
the public mind the value of Northern traditions and to aid our 
Scandinavian citizens to conserve their rich inheritance and contrib- 
ute it to their American estate. Lindsborg and its idea stand out as 
a brilliant accomplishment of this ideal. It is not because the Swedes 
in Kansas have asserted their nationality in despite of their adopted 
land, but because they have cherished tenderly the plant of old- 
world culture, until it has bloomed again a native of the new world. 
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Fellows The appointments of traveling students and the stipends 
and announced by the trustees of the American-Scandinavian 
Scholars Foundation at their regular meeting, the first Saturday 

in May, may be found in the Bulletin on another page 
of this issue. Of the six Fellows named by the advisory committees 
in Sweden, Denmark and Norway, three are engineers, one a chemist, 
one an agriculturist, and one—the only woman in the group—a 
librarian. Of the four scholars from the United States who are to 
study at Northern universities, one is of American descent, one of 
Danish, one of Norwegian, and one of Swedish parentage. One of 
these is a college professor, who goes abroad to prepare a history of 
Sweden, two are philologists, the fourth—a woman—will study 
bacteriology in Copenhagen. The stipends represent a total of 
$7,700. ‘They do not include the honoraria to be given students who 
devote the summer vacation to the field work of the Foundation. 
The number of applications for stipends received at the New York 
office was 51; the Norwegian committee reported 56 applicants. We 
may estimate the combined applications from students of all four 
countries at 200. 


Scandinavian The fifth annual meeting of the Society for the 
Study Advancement of Scandinavian Study was held 

under the auspices of the Northwestern University 
in Chicago, April 23 and 24. The programme was the usual one, 
consisting of the reading of papers, business, and a dinner followed 
by a social evening. 

Professor A. M. Sturtevant, secretary and treasurer of the society, 
reported that the membership had increased to 450. Professor A. A. 
Stomberg read a report for the Committee on Secondary Schools, 
stating that there are now 1,917 pupils in the high schools studying 
Scandinavian; Norwegian being taught in thirty-four schools, with a 
class enrollment of 921, while Swedish was taught in twenty-nine 
schools, with an enrollment of 996. Upon the motion of Professor 
George T. Flom, the editor of the Publications of the society, an 
associate editor was appointed, and for this position Professor A. 
Louis Elmquist was chosen. 

The meeting decided to establish the office of district secretary in 
order to make possible a more uniform activity throughout the 
country. For the Eastern district Dr. Amandus Johnson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was elected; for the Central district, Mr. 
J. A. Holvik, of the Story City (lowa) High School; for the Northern, 
Professor A. A. Stomberg, of the University of Minnesota; for the 
Western, Professor Edward J. Vickner, of the University of Wash- 
ington. The following new officers were elected: president, Pro- 
fessor Chester N. Gould, of the University of Chicago; vice-president, 
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Miss Maren Michelet, of the Minneapolis high schools; secretary- 
treasurer, Professor Joseph Alexis, of the University of Nebraska; 
editor of the Publications, Professor George T. Flom, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; members of the Advisory Committee, Mr. C. H. W. 
Hasselriis, of Chicago, Professor T. B. Thompson, of the University 
of South Dakota, and Mr. Carl J. Bergman, of the Rockford (Ill.) 
High School. 

The meeting was characterized by good cheer and good fellowship. 
It was felt that the society in the four years of its existence had done 
good work along many lines and that the cause which it furthers has 
progressed. 


May Day at The May Day féte given by the Scandinavian Society 
Minnesota of the University of Minnesota on May 6 was so suc- 

cessful that it will probably be made an annual event. 
An especially delightful feature was the dance around the Maypole 
on the campus. Bright, joyous, and innocent, the dances of the 
North are suited to the spirit of a spring festival. They call forboth 
agility and strength, and the student dancers tramped them right 
merrily as their fathers and mothers did in the old country. In the 
auditorium afterwards two plays were given, “Til Saeters” in Nor- 
wegian and “Rika Morbror”’ in Swedish, besides more folk dancing 
and singing by the University Scandinavian Men’s Chorus. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Wallerstedt trained the young people in the dances 


and Professor and Mrs. Gisle Bothne directed the staging of the 
Norwegian play. 


After It is not always the easiest thing in the world here in 
Seventy America to obtain exact information on Seandinavian 
Years history, literature, and art, even in our best libraries, 
with their complete catalogues. But those who go to 
the New York Public Library and take their troubles to that veteran 
of all knowledge, Carl Henry Andrew Bjerregaard, find in him a 
sympathetic friend who will patiently employ every resource to dis- 
cover the volume that will throw light upon any subject, however 
remote. The editors of the REviEw can testify to their indebtedness, 
and take this occasion to congratulate Mr. Bjerregaard upon having 
celebrated on May 24 the seventieth anniversary of his birth in Fred- 
ericia, Denmark. Of gentle origin, a scholar, a diplomat, a lieuten- 
ant in the Danish Army, he came to this country for political reasons 
in 1873. Many were the vicissitudes of his fortunes in the six years 
before he became a librarian. He has been an indefatigable author 
and lecturer. The titles of his books may be found in “‘ Who’s Who,” 
where he is recorded ‘an authority on Orientalia and mysticism.” 





Current Events 


Norway 


q@ A Chamber of Commerce has just been organized in Bergen, with 
thirty-three members. @ One hundred and fifty mines had been 
brought into Bergen up to April 12. @ Miss Ellen Gleditsch, Fellow 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation for the academic year 
1913-14, was one of the Norwegian delegates to the Woman’s Peace 
Congress at The Hague. @ Professor Fridtjof Nansen is to be one 
of the five foreign scientists to address the Congress of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science to be held in San 
Francisco in August. @ A thorough overhauling of the polar ship 
Fram has shown that it cannot well be repaired sufficiently to be 
used by Roald Amundsen on his next expedition, and it will be 
necessary for him to build a new ship. His plans at present are at a 
standstill owing to the war. @ At the beginning of April there were 
one hundred vessels with a total tonnage of 205,000 being constructed 
in Norway. Of these seven were Diesel motor oil-burning ships, and 
the rest steamers. @ The steamer Caprivi, of Bergen, which sank 
after being struck by a mine off the coast of Ireland, was on its way 
from Baltimore, with a cargo of 4,150 tons of grain, the property of 
the Norwegian Government. @ The German Government has 
declared its willingness to comply with the demand of the Norwegian 
Government for compensation for the Belridge, provided it be proved 
that the sinking of the steamer was the result of a German torpedo. 
The pieces of the shell found in the side of the vessel are to be sent 
to the German Government, and in case there should be any dis- 
agreement about the facts, they will be submitted to arbitration. @] 
The platform of the Conservative party has been announced and 
includes two important planks—the strengthening of the military 
defenses of the country, and the upbuilding of its agricultural 
resources, if necessary, by an import duty on grain. @ Since the 
beginning of the war there has been a lively trade in fish and cod 
liver oil from Norwegian Finmarken to Russia. The recent appro- 
priation of the Russian Government for a railroad to the seaport 
Alexandrowsk on the White Sea has been hailed with delight in 
Finmarken for two reasons—it will build up trade on both sides of 
the border, and it lays for a time the spectre of fear that Russia might 
seek a Norwegian harbor as the port of her northern railway. Alex- 
androwsk is not free from ice, but can be kept open during the winter 
by means of ice-breakers. It is the terminal of the cable just laid by 
Great Britain in order to have direct communication with her ally. 
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Sweden 


@. The battleship Sverige, the first of the new ships of the Swedish 
Navy, has been completed in Géteborg, and was to be launched on 
May 3. @ The total tonnage of vessels under construction in 
Swedish shipyards in the middle of April was 100,000. This includes 
the Sverige and one other battleship. @ Public school children of 
Sweden have collected 200,000 kronor to be used for five new hydro- 
aeroplanes. @ The Gringesberg Company announces that the ship- 
ments of Swedish iron ore via the Norwegian seaport Narvik to 
Rotterdam will be continued in spite of the seizure of the ore ship 
Sir Ernest Cassel by the British Government. @ The census that 
has just been completed puts the population of Sweden at 5,679,607. 
Marriages and births are shown to be decreasing to such a degree that 
the births in the past year are fewer in proportion than at any time 
during the 170 years in which Sweden has had vital statistics. @ A 
case of illegal food speculation on a large scale has been discovered. 
Quantities of grain, flour, pease, pork, and Norway saltpeter were 
stored in Landskrona, Malmé, and Stockholm. The prime mover in 
the affair was a German Jew, Sigismund Levijn. @ To counteract 
the rise in food prices resulting from speculations, the Government 
has begun to sell potatoes, eggs, pork, pease, and dried fish at prices 
much lower than those of the retail dealers. @ A Swedish-Russian- 
Asiatic Company has been formed upon the initiative of the New 
Bank, with headquarters in Stockholm. It will conduct an exporting 
and importing business and at the same time begin various industrial 
undertakings in the Czar’s domain. @ Professor Bredo Morgen- 
stierne, rector of the University in Christiania, recently spoke to an 
enthusiastic audience of Swedish students on the relations of the 
Scandinavian countries. He emphasized as practical measures that 
could receive instant consideration a tariff union and a defensive 
alliance. @ Theso-called Twelfth of March Committee, representing 
32,823 women, presented Queen Victoria on her Patron Saint’s Day, 
with a collection of 18,000 kronor in money for the soldiers and a 
quantity of woolen articles that go to make up a soldier’s kit. The 
stockings alone numbered 56,470 pairs, and they, with the caps, mit- 
tens, and knitted vests, were built up into a fortress designed by the 
court decorator. @ The Swedish Peace and Arbitration Society has 
published a book signed Sigurd Gran and entitled ‘‘Germany’s Rdle in 
the World War and Swedish Neutrality.” It is a violent attack on 
such pro-German books as Sven Hedin’s “A People Under Arms” and 
Karl Hildebrand’s “‘ A Strong People,” as well as on the entire faction 
of German sympathizers who, the author thinks, would lead Sweden 
into war. 
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Denmark 


@._ The partial mobilization of the Danish troops as a neutrality guard 
has cost the country 38,000,000 kroner. @ The fifth policewoman 
to be appointed in Denmark is Miss Valborg Smith, of Fredericia. 
@. The large Diesel motor ship Fionia, of the East Asiatic Company, 
Captain Carl Jensen, is now employed in a regular route between 
Copenhagen and San Francisco. The first outward trip was accom- 
plished in thirty-five days. @ The Minister of the Interior has 
appointed a commission to find Danish agricultural laborers instead 
of the Poles, who usually flock to Denmark in the spring but are this 
year detained by the war. @ Some anxiety has been felt in Denmark 
at the massing of German troops in North Schlesvig. It is said that 
fifty thousand men with artillery are occupying intrenched positions 
there. German papers declare that there is no intention of throwing 
them across the border, but it is necessary to be prepared for all 
contingencies. @ Shoes and all articles of leather have risen so 
much in price that the Government has forbidden the export of 
leather and of goods manufactured from leather in which the labor 
did not represent at least 30 per cent. of the value of the article. @ 
The great work of Georg Brandes on Goethe is being issued in instal- 
ments in an edition of 3,500. @ The East Asiatic Company, at its 
last annual meeting, declared dividends amounting to 5,000,000 
kroner. @ Work is progressing on Kristiansborg, the residential 
palace of the King in Copenhagen, and the architect, Mr. Thorvald 
Jorgensen, hopes to have the roof finished this summer. The con- 
struction has been carried on for eight years and will probably not 
be completed for another three or four years. @ Mr. Alexander 
Foss, at the annual meeting of Industriforeningen, of which he is the 
president, gave a detailed report of the conditions of Danish trade 
and industry. He laid great stress on the opportunities for new 
markets in Russia. The products of Danish agriculture, he said, 
would continue to go westward to England and America, but the 
output of the factories would to an ever-increasing extent go eastward 
to Russia. @ The Icelandic deputation invited by the King to visit 
Copenhagen and discuss the points of difference between Denmark 
and Iceland, consisted of Professor Gudmundur Hannesson, Professor 
Einar Arnorsson, and Mr. Svein Bjérnsson. After being received by 
the King and his ministers, the Icelanders left on the steamer Gullfoss 
in order to lay the matter before their own Government. @ Reyk- 
javik, the chief city of Iceland, was ravaged by a fire that destroyed 
twelve buildings in the heart of the city on the night of April 25. In 
the course of a few hours the Hotel Reykjavik, the Bank of Iceland, 
the office of the new Icelandic Steamship Line, the British Consulate 
and several business buildings were burned to the ground. 
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Books 


CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, DucHEss oF MILAN AND LorRAINE. By Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1913. Pp. xii + 562. 
Price $6.00. 


In the National Gallery in London hangs a full-length picture by Hans Hol- 
bein, representing a young woman of queenly mien, though with a sweet, viva- 
cious, girlish countenance, and with hands that really deserve the adjective 
*‘soulful.””. The portrait, which forms the frontispiece of the present biography 
by Julia Cartwright, is that of Christina, the daughter of the deposed Danish 
monarch, Christian II, and the niece of Emperor Charles V. It was painted 
to please Henry VIII of England, who was so fired by the reports of her charms 
that he became desirous of making her his fourth wife, and it is to her the famous 
retort is credited that “if she had two heads, one of them might have been at the 
disposal of the king, but as she had only one she could ill spare it.” 

Christina was first married to the Duke of Milan and afterwards to the Duke 
of Lorraine. After the death of her elder sister she styled herself “Queen of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway,” but was never able to gather sufficient forces 
to make an armed attempt to regain her inheritance, though a faction in Denmark 
made advances to her through the agency of the exiled Peder Oxe. Julia Cart- 
wright’s book is a fascinating sketch of an interesting woman against a back- 
ground of royal intrigues and family affairs. 


THe CAMBRIDGE MANUALS OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. THE ICELANDIC 
Sacas. By W. A. Craigie. THe Vixines. By A. Mawer. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1913. 


The series in which these two little volumes appear embodies a praiseworthy 
tendency toward the democratization of learning. Giving a survey of accepted 
opinion on certain circumscribed fields of knowledge, they frequently hold more 
than they promise by their sanity, correct emphasis, and lucidity of statement. 
Frequently, the specialist himself does not scorn to avail himself of the informa- 
tion offered in a convenient form in these well-edited volumes. 

This is eminently true of Professor Craigie’s very readable booklet on the 
Icelandic Sagas, a subject of perennial interest, but one all too inaccessible 
through the difficulties of the medium and the forbidding treatment by dry-as- 
dust scholars. Though entirely independent in his opinions and in no wise 
“popularizing,” the author skilfully steers clear of technical discussions of 
chronology, manuscript relations, historicity, and the like, which are better 
avoided in a descriptive history of a unique literature to be appreciated as 
literature. Perhaps the best chapters are those on the nature and characteristics 
of the sagas and on the aids to their study. The whole is written with a distinct 
charm of style which is bound to whet the reader’s appetite for a first-hand 
knowledge of the only prose literature of Germanic antiquity really deserving of 
the name. There is a good, clear map on a sufficiently large scale on which the 
saga districts are marked off by numbers. . 

A certain lack of perspective is all that prevents us from assigning a place as 
high to Professor Mawer’s companion booklet on the Vikings. To be sure, the 
warlike aspect of the civilization represented by them is the one to which they, 
after all, owe their chief importance in world history. Still, considering the 
author’s express wish to help dispel the unjust notion that war and rapine were 
their only title to historic fame, he might have reversed the number of pages 
devoted to cultural relations, institutions, and the like (about 60 pages) and to 
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their wars and conquests (about 80). As it is, stress ought to have been laid less 
on the rather monotonous recital of their exploits than on the lasting effects 
exerted by their incursions. For all that, the little book is a handy compendium, 
packed with the many and varied items of information, conveniently massed, on 
that great movement which no student of the Middle Ages can afford to be 
ignorant of. Also to the general reader this booklet can be recommended as on 
the whole reliable and well put together. It would serve its purpose still better 
if maps had been provided, one or more showing the tremendous range of Viking 
activities—practically all Europe, as far as it was accessible to their light crafts; 
and others demonstrating in greater detail their permanent or passing influence 
on the lands settled, conquered or harassed by them, especially the British Isles 
and Northern France. There is a short bibliography and a small number of full- 
page illustrations. L. M. H. 


Brief Notes 


The American-Scandinavian Society had a well-attended meeting in the 
Hotel Brevoort, New York, Friday, May 14. Dr. Leach gave his illustrated 
lecture on “The Voyages of the Vikings,”’ after which the members and guests 
remained for a social evening. Mr. Oscar Bergstriém, of the Opera in Stockholm, 
sang several Swedish songs, and a group of dancers, among them Miss Elisabeth 
Burchenal and Mr. Knud Bay, showed the picturesque Fané dances. 





Friends of Einar Jénsson, the sculptor, are planning to have bronze repro- 
ductions made of his works for the American market before they are removed 
to Iceland, where the Government is to build a museum for them. In order to 
raise money for this purpose an entertainment was given in the Hotel Brevoort 
Saturday evening, May 29. Mrs. Alfhild Sandby read an original play on the 
life of Hans Christian Andersen, and Mr: Einar Jaltestad, tenor, assisted. 





The Secretary of the Foundation delivered a lecture on Strindberg at the 
Graduate College of Princeton University, Saturday, May 22. He lectured 
on the same subject before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Haverford College, 
Tuesday, June 8. 


Thomas H. Johnson, M.P.P., is appointed Minister of Public Works in the 
new Liberal ministry formed by the Honorable T. C. Norris, for Manitoba. Mr. 
Johnson is a resident of Winnipeg and of Icelandic extraction. 








“The Seamless Robe and Other Poems,” by Gustav Melby, published last 
year at the Gorham Press, is an appealing little volume of melodious verses. 
Here and there, reminiscent of other fireside poets, they reveal an out-of-door 
imagination refined in the library. The dreary plains of the Middle West become 
relieved by melancholy beauty. Especially good are the verses to occasions, 
notably the lines on the death of the late Governor Johnson, of Minnesota: ‘This 
Swedish-born a true American.” 





Mr. Gudmundur Magnisson has written the Review calling our attention 
to an error of the translator in his article on “The Future of Iceland,” in the 
March-April Review. The anniversary of the birth of the great hymn writer, 
Hallgrimur Pjetursson, celebrated last year in Iceland, was given as the two 
hundredth instead of, as it should have been, the three hundredth. We regret 
this error the more on account of the wide publicity and commendation given 
Mr. Magnisson’s article. 














